BRITISH INDUSTRY
them and forcing them out of the industry, whilst the
textile industrialists, far from limiting production,
deliberately increased their productive capacity at
great cost, in the naive belief that prosperity was just
round the corner once again.
To-day it is quite clear to everyone that Lancashire
can never hope to win back its once absolutely domin-
ating position in the world. To-day Lancashire is
faced with the task of keeping the little it still has, of
entrenching itself and holding on grimly against the
attacks of its competitors.
Even that is not easy or enough. The neglected
weapons in Lancashire's armoury are not good
enough for the struggle. The plant is obsolete in
many cases. In a period when foreign textile industries
are reported to have invested no less than 95 million
pounds in new machinery (though the actual figure
has been disputed), Lancashire spent only 5 million
pounds for a similar purpose. There is little trace of
any organization to be observed. After much vacil-
lation the Lancashire manufacturers finally assented
in 1937 to a government request and put forward a
plan for the reorganization of the industry, including
a proposal to maintain price levels by eliminating cut-
throat competition amongst themselves. The idea of
rationalizing industry in order to lower the cost of
production seemed to have occurred to no one, and
the government therefore rejected the plan.
What prospects does the future hold out ? If the
British cotton-goods industry modernizes its armoury,
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